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Extensive School Building Program 


Few communities, from the largest to the 
smallest, are lesing sight of their responsibili- 
ties to the children in the way of providing 
This is indicated in the daily reports 
of buildings completed, in process of construc- 
tion or ordered built by executive or taxpayers’ 
action. 

The board of estimate of New York City, 
recommendation of the beard of education, ap- 
proved on October 29th the purchase of thir- 
Four of these are 
five in the Bronx 


schools. 


on 


teen sites for new schools. 
in Brooklyn, three in Queens, 
and one in Richmond. 
Buffalo is rapidly coming to a solution of its 
problem. The city council there has voted a 
$6,000,000 bond issue, which completes its build- 
ing program, with the exception of the inter- 
mediate schools asked for by the board of edu- 


cation; and it has compromised on its refusal 
to the extent of 
sample school. It 
bids be readvertised 


to build intermediate schools, 
such 
that 
for and the architect engaged be paid for de- 


voting funds for one 


has asked, however, 
signing only one such building. 

The city engineer in Syracuse is now making 
final revision of plans for a junior high school 
to cost $600,000 that is to be ready for occu- 
pancy in September 1923, and plans are being 
drawn for another school of the same type, 
slightly smaller, to be finished at about the same 
time. 

Albany opened, the first of this month, a new 
elementary school the modern type, 
and the cornerstone of a ward school was laid 
in Buffalo on October 2Ist. 


of most 


with ceremony 








Work began November 7th on a major addition 
to a school in Poughkeepsie. 

Significant for the outlook for the future in 
smaller communities was the action of the towns 
of Ridgeway and Shelby, comprising the village 
of Medina in Orleans county, which voted 
$500,000 for a new junior and senior high school 
and a new grade school. 

Several years ago Tonawanda appropriated 
$100,000 for a new school, but the war and un- 
certainty in the condition of the building trades 
delayed the project. The school board has now 
determined to start construction of this building. 

Herkimer has let contracts aggregating 
$326,500 for two new buildings, one to replace 
an old school, the other a remodeling of a build- 
ing now in use. Work is to be started at once. 

Little Valley, Cattaraugus county, is start- 
ing a new high school to cost $123,400 that must 
be completed by September Ist next. 

The city council of Beacon has fixed January 
17th as the date of a special election to deter- 
mine a bond issue of $40,000 for an addition to 
the high school, and taxpayers in Palmyra will 
be asked to authorize funds for a new high 
school there. 

On November 16th residents of four school 
districts in Germantown, Columbia county, will 
vote on substituting for a school system that 
is said to have been followed for 70 years, a 
modern equipment. The plan contemplates the 
erection of a central school at an estimated cost 
of $16,000, including site, and a smaller build- 
ing, at $1000. 

The school board of Bronxville, Westchester 
county, has determined to ask the taxpayers, at 
an early date, for authorization to raise $600,000 
to buy a site and erect an adequate high school 
building. 

The city of Elmira wants a new junior- 
senior high school and will ask the taxpayers 
soon to approve a bond issue sufficient to build. 
The schools are now so crowded that some- 
thing must be done at once, the new superin- 
tendent of schools, H. O. Hutchinson, and the 
board declare. 

The board of education of Fort Edward, 
Washington county, has obtained options on 
sites for a new school and will take measures 
to have the taxpayers authorize construction 
of a new building at once. 

Glens Falls is discussing a new grammar 
school and gymnasium and the board is soon 
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to whip this matter into definite shape, while 
Hicksville, Nassau county, is proceeding in- 
formally to get a taxpayers’ consensus on a 
The present building, de- 
signed for not more than 400, is carrying an 
enrolment of 700, and Hicksville is said to be 
growing more rapidly proportionately, than any 


new high school. 


other village on Long Island. 

Port Jervis learned recently through the 
president of the board of education that plans 
are in formation there for a new high school 
and that tentative drawings have been made for 
such a building. 

Marion, Wayne county, and Whitehall, Wash- 
ington county, are being urged to make speedy 
decision on the erection of adequate buildings 
for schools by the State Department of Educa- 
tion, which has condemned the buildings in both 
places. The majority of taxpayers in both 
places, however, seem to realize that the time 
has come to build anew and they are willing to 
have the job done well, when it is done. 

The board of education of Stillwater, Sara- 
toga county, has voted to adopt plans for the 
enlargement and improvement of the school 
building at an expense of $60,000, and Ken- 
more, Erie county, has called a meeting of tax- 
payers to approve the purchase of land for a 
new school. 

Onondaga Valley, Onondaga county, has just 
awarded contracts for a school to cost $200,000. 
This ends a controversy that has lasted for sev- 
eral years. The building is to replace the old 
Onondaga Valley Academy, an institution of 
more than local note, that burned. Inability to 
agree on a site for the new school was settled 
by the gift of a site. 

sseaiiiadiaes 


A ‘book wagon” for the distribution of 
reading matter in Chenango county, is a project 
to be attempted by the librarians of that county 
who decided to try the plan at a recent meeting 
in Sherburne. 

—— 

Five hundred public school teachers of To- 
ronto, Canada, made a survey of the schools 
of Buffalo, the first of this month. Instead of 
having their usual institute in the Canadian 
city, the teachers were taken to Buffalo and 
each visiting teacher had a definite assignment 
as to school and grade. Special demonstrations 
and addresses by Buffalo educators also fea- 
tured their two-day inspection trip. 
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The Allied Teachers Association, represent- 
ing a dozen different groups, met in convention 
in Utica the last week in October to the num- 
ber of 1500, listened to stirring addresses by 
Dr S. Parkes Cadman of Brooklyn, and Dr 
Charles Alexander Richmond, chancellor of 
Union University, and transacted two full days 
of business pertaining closely to the profession 
of teaching. 

The association is composed of teachers of 
northern and central New York and includes 
the Utica Teachers Association, the Utica Eng- 
lish Teachers Council, Central New York Com- 
mercial Teachers Association, Classical Asso- 
ciation of Oneida, Madison and Herkimer coun- 
ties, Utica section of the New York State Mod- 
ern Language Association, Tri-County Asso- 
ciation of Mathematics Teachers, Industrial 
Arts and Drawing Association, Mohawk Valley 
Science Teachers Association, Mohawk Valley 
History Teachers Association, Music Section 
A. T. C., Physical Education Section and Prin- 
cipals’ and Supervisors’ Club of Utica. 

Doctor Cadman declared for more men teach- 
ers in the schools and said if he were finan- 
cially able he would see to it that there should 
be a school for parents in every community. 
“There are too many inefficient mothers and 
fathers who lack gumption,” he insisted 

Admitting that he was laying himself open to 
hostile criticism, he said: “As a result of 30 
years’ experience, I am ready to appreciate 
women’s efforts for all they are worth, but 
I believe that the inner fight which the boy be- 
tween 12 and 18 years old has to make, re- 
quires the strength and understanding of a 
man teacher.” He thought at least half the 
teachers should be men. 

“From a practical point of view, the chief 
end of education is its application,” declared 
Chancellor Richmond. “The purpose of a 
storage battery is not simply to store. A stor- 
age education is only a handsome sepulchre of 
knowledge or a refrigerating warehouse of per- 
ishable academic goods. Research men some- 
times immure themselves in such edifices. 

“A self-made man is a remarkable produc- 
tion, considering his maker. Education should 
always keep in mind the making of the man 
and not the making of a mechanic. It is ab- 
surd to say that a man can determine in a 
boy of 12 what he should become. The most 
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undemocratic and unfair thing in education 
is dooming a young boy to an inferior career.” 

Herbert S. Weet, superintendent of schools 
of Rochester, addressed one of the sessions on 
“Public School Ideals and Accomplishments.” 
He defended vigorously the present courses of 
study and insisted that 80 per cent of the things 
that many people demand be taught in school, 
are so taught. He said that schools must have 
nature study and physical culture, the fine and 
useful arts such as manual training and the 
household arts, but declared that the “ general 
practitioner” in education must not be lost 
Superintendent Weet held that the 
teachers are for the first time in their history 
being adequately paid and that they should so 
equip themselves for their various jobs that 
they may render the best possible return on the 


sight of. 


money invested in them. 

Speaking on “ Cooperation Among the Vari- 
ous Units of a School System,” Dr F. J. Boyn- 
ton, superintendent of schools of Ithaca, again 
declared for separate control of school affairs. 
“The management of our schools must be en- 
tirely separated from partisan political control 
and from the control of all religious, fraternal 
and social or other exclusive bodies,” he af- 
firmed. “Education is a community problem 
and one from which the community should ex- 
clude all orders, parties and sects in which only 
a portion of the community has an interest, to 
the end that every child may have an equal 
opportunity with every other child in the school 
system.” 

Many specialists from the State Department 
of Education were heard in the various sectional 
meetings 

ee 

There are 1,226,918 children between 7 and 
13 years old, attending school in New York 
State, or 93.9 per cent of such children in the 
State, according to the federal census of 1920. 
This shows a gain over 1920 of two-tenths of 
1 per cent. Of boys and girls 14 and 15 years 
old, 81.5 per cent are in school; and nearly 
a third, or 32.6 per cent, of boys and girls 16 
and 17 years old, are still at work with their 


books. 


Fifty-two counties of the State are repre- 
sented in the enrolment at the New York State 
College of Forestry. 
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Serving a hot lunch in a rural school 


Overcoming Malnutrition Among School Children 


“ Special attention should be given to the un- 


Proper nourishment of the bodies of school 


children and _ its effect on their 
mental capacity is becoming of increasing in- 
At the recent Council of 


Superintendents, several members pointed with 


consequent 
terest to educators. 


pride to results obtained in their schools from 
a systematic study and treatment of the problem 
of malnutrition. 

“About 20 per cent of our school children 
Miss Mary G. 
specialist of the State 
Department of Education, “and another 17 per 
cent are borderline cases of malnutrition. The 
statement may be made confidently that one- 
third of our school children are in urgent need 
of help and advice if this condition is to be 


are undernourished,” declares 


McCormick, nutrition 


“ 


remedied and if strong bodies are to be built; 
bodies that will be assets, rather than liabilities, 
in after life. 

“ All children need instruction in their food 
requirements so that good food habits may be 
established early. It is most essential that chil- 
dren be taught to like the simple, nutritious 
foods and that whims and caprices about diet 
be discouraged. 





children. 
fallen behind in the health procession and extra 


dernourished Physically, they have 
measures will have to be taken to bring them 
into line. 

“Perhaps one would not expect to find in 
a rural school a well-developed nutrition pro- 
gram: rural teachers are very busy and their 
full. Yet where there are 
energetic teachers, there is a way. Loch Shel- 
drake in Sullivan county, has a two-room 
schoolhouse; it has also two energetic teachers. 
The following letter from one of these teach- 
ers describes the steps they have taken to im- 


school schedule is 


prove nutrition among their pupils.” 

Miss McCormick submits the following let- 
ter from Miss Nellie C. Low: 

“T have been serving hot lunches since the 
first of January. At first, not all the children 
wanted the lunch, but now from 16 to 26 are 
served every day. 

“We had a box social and masque ball to 
With the money, we bought a 
with 


raise money. 
three-burner oil cabinet 
large granite kettles and dish pans. 


and two 


The chil- 


stove 
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dren brought a work table and some dishes 
and gave them to be used in school. Since that 
time we have saved some money from the 
lunches and have bought whatever dishes were 
needed. 

“The children are charged 2 cents a day for 
the lunch. If they can not bring the money to 
pay for it, they bring the food that I want to 
use and are allowed whatever it is worth at the 
store. 

“T have served cocoa, wheatena, oatmeal and 
rice. All the cereals were served with rich 
milk. I am next going to try vegetable soups 
made with milk, and also macaroni cooked in 
various ways. 

“Each week I choose two girls or a boy and 
a girl for kitchen duty. 
the preparation and cooking of the food. If 
the food needs stirring or watching while cook- 


They assist me with 


ing, one of them takes the lesson he or she is 
studying and sits by the stove to watch the 
for d. 

“ The children serve the food, wash the dishes 
and clean the table and stove. They also 
sweep the floor. 

“We have quite a few children who are un- 
dernourished so I have asked them to bring an 
egg each day besides their own lunch, which I 
boil soft for them. The other children may 
bring eggs, too, if they like. 

“We also serve milk at 10 o'clock to the 
undernourished. Each child may bring his own 
milk from home, or 3 cents a day. We buy 
all the milk we need each morning from a 
farmer who goes past the school on his way to 
the creamery. He has four children who have 
the lunch each day so he lets us have the milk 
for 8 cents a quart. 

“T have found that most of the children have 
gained weight, are doing better school work 
and have learned to eat some foods that they 
would not taste at home. At first every child 
seemed to want his food cooked in a different 
way, but now they eat it the way I tell them is 
best for them.” 


About 650 new teachers have been appointed 
in schools of New Yor City this fall, and there 
are still nearly 200 vacancies. There is, how- 
ever, a new civil service list about to come out 
which will probably contain about 400 new 
names, appointments from which may be made 
to take effect in February. 
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Westchester Citizens to Survey 
their Schools 


A working committee of seventy-five resi- 
dents of Westchester county who are to study 
various phases of education in that county and 
report with recommendations was the concrete 
outcome of the educational conference held in 
the White Plains High School on November 
4th. 


The conference was addressed by Commis- 
sioner Frank P. Graves, by Mayor William ] 
Wallin of Yonkers, who is also a member of 
the Board of Regents, by Miss Rose Schneider- 
mann of the New York Women’s Trade Union 
League, by Tristam W. Mecalfe of the New 
York Globe and several educators of West- 
chester county. 

Eight specific matters were referred to the 
special committee of seventy-five for study. 
They are: 

1 The improvement of the rural schools in 
the county through consolidation and the estab- 
lishment of a fairer basis of taxation. 


2 Provision for better opportunities for vo- 
cational education through the establishment of 
district or county vocational high schools and 
the establishment of district or county part- 
time schools. 

3 Provision for a farm school to be centrally 
located in the county so as to be accessible from 
all parts, such school to provide care and edu- 
cation through the establishment of cottage colo- 
nics and shop and agricultural schools for de- 
linquent boys and girls. 

4 Provision for better care and education of 
the mentally subnormal through arousing the 
public to the need of giving permanent custo- 
dial care to children of the lower grades of 
subnormality and properly organized schools 
for the higher grades. 

5 Better education of physically handicapped 
children, including blind, deaf, crippled and 
undernourished, through teachers, classes, trans- 
portation and dietaries. 

6 Special adjustment of school organization 
through smaller classes and individual instruc- 
tion for those requiring it. 

7 Establishment of junior colleges in con- 
nection with the larger city high schools. 


8 Organization in cities of all-year schools. 
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Deputy State Commissioner of Education 
Frank B. Gilbert has rendered an important de- 
cision in the case of an appeal brought to the 
State Department of Education by Agnes M. 
Shea and Helen C. Foody, teachers in the Buf- 
falo public schools. The appeal was instituted 
last February, and came before Doctor Gilbert 
as Acting Commissioner of Education. 

In 1920 there was distributed among the 
school teachers of the city of Buffalo a pamph- 
let entitled “ The Teachers’ Educational League, 
Buffalo, New York; Its History and Aims.” 
This pamphlet stated that the Teachers’ Educa- 
tional League has “been the greatest moral 
creative agency in the Buffalo schools,” and that 
it had secured for the teachers “all the improve- 
ments of real worth that have been obtained in 
the past ten years.” It declared that the entire 
record of the league “is one of construction, 
as opposed to the obstructive arrogance of in- 
competent but privileged place holders and the 
supineness and flunkeyism of the timid and the 
mean spirited.” It gave entire credit to the 
league for the teachers’ permanency of tenure, 
and asserted that the league deserved sole credit 
for increases in the compensation of grade 
teachers, “against the obstinate craft of official 
bourbonism.” Teachers who failed to ally them- 
selves with the league were attacked with great 
bitterness and ridiculed in intemperate language. 

The board of education of Buffalo, after a 
hearing, suspended the five teachers whose 
names were signed to the pamphlet, on the 
ground that the document disclosed “ contempt 
for, defiance of and insubordination to the 
legally constituted public school authorities of 
the city of Buffalo,” and that each of those 
teachers responsible for it showed “such an in- 
temperance of language, lack of propriety and 
such conduct unbecoming a teacher, as renders 
her incapable by personal example, to teach 
cooperation, respect to superiors and obedience 
to the lawfully established policies of the de- 
partment of public instruction, constituting 
misbehavior, inefficient and incompetent ser- 
vice,” within the meaning of the Education 
Law. Three of these teachers Were later re- 
instated, but two, who were the president and 
secretary of the Teachers’ Educational League, 
were dismissed from their positions. These two 
teachers appealed to the Commissioner of Edu- 
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Buffalo Teachers Reinstated 


cation from the action of the Buffalo board of 
education. 

While holding that there is no objection to 
the organization of teachers in associations to 
promote mutual welfare, improve teaching con- 
ditions and advance the interests of the public 
school system, Commissioner Gilbert held that 
such associations “must not be permitted to 
coerce teachers in the public schools who are 
not members of such association” and that 
“school authorities will be compelled to pre- 
vent incrimination and abuse by such an asso- 
ciation of non-affiliated teachers.” 

The Commissioner held that the Buffalo board 
of education did not err in its action, that the 
pamphlet was detrimental to the public school 
system of Buffalo, and that those teachers re- 
sponsible for its issuance were properly sub- 
ject to disciplinary action. In view of the fact 
that the two appellants are teachers of long 
experience, with creditable records except in 
respect to the particular matter made a basis 
of the charges against them, that they had ac- 
quired substantial rights in the retirement fund, 
and that they have already been penalized by 
the loss of pay since October 25, 1920, the Com- 
missioner modified the decision of the board of 
education of Buftalo to the extent of directing 
that the two appellant teachers be reinstated in 
their positions after January Ist next. 
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American Education Week 
The National Education Association and the 
American Legion are standing sponsor for 
American Education Week, December 4-10, 
when it is hoped to inform the American public 
generally of the accomplishments and needs of 
the schools, and to enlist the cooperation and 
support of the public in meeting these needs 
and in teaching good Americanism. 
Proclamations of the observance have been 
made by many mayors and school authorities 
in New York State, and local American Legion 
leaders are already at work on their programs. 
In a bulletin describing the plan, the Ameri- 
can Education Association suggests these things 
to be emphasized: Need of better buildings, 
libraries and equipment; playgrounds; better 
attendance; better-paid teachers; longer school 
term; better vocational education; better un- 
derstanding of the form and fundamental prin- 
ciples of our government. 
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Petition for National Department of Education 


On October 3lst a committee representing 
the signers presented to President Harding a 
petition asking for the creation of a national 
department of education, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Towner-Sterling bill now be- 
fore Congress. The petition was signed by 
Charl O. Williams, president of the National 
Education Association; A. Lincoln  Filene, 
president of the National Committee for a De- 
partment of Education; Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor; 
S. P. Capen, director of the American Council 
on Education; Azariah S. Root, president of 
the American Library Association; Lucile M. 
Lyons, president of the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs; George F. Moore, sovereign 
grand commander of the supreme council, Scot- 
tish Rite of Freemasonry, southern jurisdic- 
tion; Mrs Thomas G. Winter, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs 
George M. Minor, president of the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution; Mrs Katharine C. Higgins, presi- 
dent of the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations; Rose Brenner, 
president of the National Council of Jewish 
Women; Agnes H. Parker, president of the 
Woman’s Relief Corps; Anna A. Gordon, 
president of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union; Walter S. Athearn, chairman of 
the committee on education of the Sunday 
School Council of Evangelical Denominations 
and the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. 

The petition presented to the President was 
as follows 


On behalf of our respective organizations we 
earnestly pray that in the reorganization of the 
executive departments of the Government, edu- 
cation be given recognition commensurate with 
its supreme importance to the Nation. The pur- 
pose of public education is to develop good citi- 
zens. Since the citizenship of our Nation is 
but the aggregate citizenship of the states, the 
Nation is and always must be vitally interested 
in education. : 

If the Federal Government is to perform its 
proper function in the promotion of education, 
the department at Washington must be given 
such dignity and prominence as will command 
the respect of the public and merit the confi- 
dence of the educational forces of the country. 
The educational leader of the Nation should 
hold an outstanding position, with powers and 
responsibilities clearly defined, subordinate to 
no one except the President. 


In view of the reorganization now pending, 
the present is a most opportune time for giving 
education its proper place in the administrative 
branch of the Government. On behalf of the 
national organizations which we represent, each 
of which has officially taken action in accord- 
ance with the prayer of this petition, we respect- 
fully urge that the President of the United 
States use his great influence to bring about the 
creation of a Department of Education with a 
secretary in the cabinet. 


Part-time Cooperative Courses 


Part-time cooperative courses conducted in 
connection with the regular high school work 
is attracting considerable attention in various 
parts of the State. Dunkirk has probably given 
more attention to the organization of a program 
of this kind in the trade and technical fields 
than any other city. Superintendent Darling 
has organized advisory committees and has been 
at work on the general features for over a 
year. Tentative arrangements have been made 
with the principal industries of the city and it 
is expected that the plan will be in operation 
within a short time. 

Solvay is contemplating a similar program 
of work and details are being perfected at the 
present time. Perry has already inaugurated 
a partial plan of work and is expecting to ex- 
tend it. Interest has also been manifested at 
Malone, Dansville and Corning. 

This plan requires a cooperative agreement 
between the school, the pupil and the parent, 
and the employer. The pupil spends one week 
in school pursuing the regular high school sub- 
jects leading to an academic diploma in tech- 
nical subjects and one week in the plant on a 
stated wage and the work leading toward the 
completion of the requirements of a regular 
apprenticeship. A program of this character 
will permit a boy to receive a high school edu- 
cation, acquire training in a trade or technical 
occupation and also secure a small wage. This 
entire plan is very suggestive and may afford 
an opportunity for many of the smaller com- 
munities to offer a program of vocational edu- 
cation to mect their specific needs and yet not 
require extensive outlays. 
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The Rural Problem 


In 1871 there were approximately 500,000 
pupils in average daily attendance in the schools 
of the State. Of this number, 300,000 were in 
the village and rural schools and 200,000 in the 
city schools. In other words, in that year there 
were three pupils in the rural schools for every 
How does this 
compare with the present record? In 1920 the 
average daily attendance (this is a more con- 
stant factor than the school registration) was 
1,360,000. Of this number, 330,000 were in the 
rural and village schools and 1,027,000 in the 


two pupils in the city schools. 


city schools. In other words, for every three 
pupils in the rural schools at the present time 
there are ten pupils in the city schools. During 
this fifty-year period the rural and village 
school attendance has changed but little, while 
the pupils in the city schools have increased 
fivefold. 

The most hopeful sign at the present moment 
is the widespread interest on the part of rural 
and village communities in the improvement of 
school conditions. The reorganization of the 
rural school will depend in part on the develop- 
ment of local leadership and local initiative. 
Local resident leadership, that is, leadership in 
the community itself, is essential in any con- 
structive school program. 

In the rural school of tomorrow the teacher 
will be professionally trained along the lines 
of rural education. Special training is quite as 
essential in the rural schools as in city and vil- 
In any school organiza- 


lage school systems. 


tion no factor is more important than the 
teacher. She must be skilled, well trained and 
well treated. 

If we were to take a cross section of the 
teaching staff in the one-room or two-room 
rural schools of the State we would find that 
the rural school teacher is a high school gradu- 
ate. She has had one year of professional 
training in training class. She is 24 years of 
age. She has had 5 years’ experience in teach- 
ing. She receives a weekly salary of $23. She 
is teaching in her present position for the first 
year. She beards and rooms in the district, but 
she is quite at the point of having little, if any, 
interest in the community activities. Other fac- 
tors being equal, the service of the teacher to 
the community is greatly limited when condi- 
tions are such that she can not or does not live 
in the community and take an active part in the 
school and community life. Satisfactory ser- 
vice can not be rendered by the teacher in the 
rural school who does not make herself a part 
of the every day life of the community. 

The relations of rural and urban peoples are 
interdependent. Our cities have developed rap- 
idly and this is often pointed to as indicative 
of prosperity, but the maintenance of a pros- 
perous, contented and virile population in the 
village and rural communities is equally vital. 
Whatever the varying phases, it is the richness 
of the soil and the abundance of the farming 
products that feed our pulsating arteries of 
commerce and pour wealth into our centers of 
population. The rural school of the future will 
be a community institution. Its courses of 
study will be based on the rich agricultural 
background of the people. The teachers will be 
thoroughly trained and devoted to the rural 
problem. The school unit will be sufficiently 
large to provide a reasonable school group 
The administrative problem will be so simpli- 
fied that financial burdens will be much more 
equally distributed and the administrative and 
supervisory program will be developed through 
local interest and initiative. 

GeorceE M. WILEY 

The Committee of Twenty-one, conducting 
a survey of rural schools in this State, will 
mect for a conference on problems of educa- 
tion in the country districts at Poughkeepsie, 
November 26th. Representatives of rural in- 
terests have been invited to attend and take 


part in the discussions. 
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Summer School Enrolment 

The United States Bureau of Education has 
announced the attendance at the summer schools 
held at the various higher institutions through- 
Ten New York State colleges 
are included in the list of the one hundred hav- 


out the country. 


ing the largest enrolment, Columbia University 
leading the entire list. The figures, with the 
place the institution occupies in the list of one 
hundred, are as follows: 


1921 1920 

1 Columbia University ....... 11 809 9 780 

5 College of City of New York 3 300 2 780 

8 Cornell University ......... 2 739 2 124 

12 New York University....... 2.076 1 755 
49 Fordham University ........ 750 400 
51 Syracuse University ........ 715 610 
53 Fiemter College ......<ccce 650 558 
S7 Hobart College .....c.c0e0 600 450 
75 Canisius Collewe .......... 495 483 
76 Union University .......... 490 332 
97 University of Rochester..... eee 


The total 1921 summer enrolment in 241 
degree-granting colleges reporting to the bureau 
was 143,154, which was a gain of 28 per cent 
over the 1920 figures. 


Recent Books on Education 
Compiled by Martha L. Phelps of the State 
Library 
A guide to the study of occu- 
Harvard Univ. 


Allen, F. J. 
pations. Cambridge. 
183 p. 1921. $2.50 

Sections 1-9 of the work refer to books dealing with 
nine great groups of occupations. The last section 
(p. 104-73) is a general list of source material alpha 
hetically arranged and annotated to show the scope, pur 
pose and value of each book. Any teacher who is con 
sulted about vocations will find it most helpful. 

Foster, H. H. Principles of teaching in 
secondary schools. N. Y. Scribner. 370 p. 
1921. $1.75 

A book in teaching methods for prospective teachers. 
Discusses psychological features of teaching. Sets forth 
different current aims of instruction and current pra 


Press 


tices in the conduct of the class exercise. 

Jordan, R. H. Nationality and school pro- 
A study in Americanization. Bloom- 
Public School Pub. Co. 105 p. 


gress. 
ington, II. 
1921. $1.25 

Deals with the latest problems in American social, 
civic and educational activities. A keen appreciation 
and faithful analysis of the different temperaments in 
the various nationalities in the American schools. 
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O’Brien, J. A. Silent reading; with special 
reference to methods for developing 
Ms. Os 289 p. 1921. $1.72 


“The most helpful summary and application of con 


speed. 
Macmillan. 


temporary psychology in the field of reading that has 
been published,” 

Pittman, M.S. The value of school super- 
vision. Baltimore. Warwick & York. 130 p 
1921. $1.30 

The author has devised a “ zone plan” of supervi 
sion by which he has been enabled to supervise a group 
of representative county schools and to measure the re 
sults of such supervision. District, county and state 
superintendents will find this study of great value in 


working out their problems of rural supervision. 


Richardson, M. W. Making a high school 
program. Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. 
World Book Co. 27 p. 1921. 75c 

Description of an ingenious device readily adaptable 
to any type of high school organization which the prin 
cipal of one large high school found serviceable in sim 
plifying the task of schedule making. All necessary 
forms, charts, diagrams and illustrated programs are 
printed in the manual. 


Stevenson, J. A. The project method of 


teaching. N. Y. Macmillan. 305 p. 1921. 
$1.80 
Doctor Stevenson brings together approximately 


twenty definitions of the “ project” as discussed by 
fifteen writers in a critical discussion in the light of 
educational psychology. 

Tryon, R. M. Teaching of history in 
junior and senior high schools. Boston. Ginn 
204 p. 1921. $1.48 

One of the most helpful and practical contributions 
that has yet been made in this country to the special 
While the technic 
of teaching has received emphasis, the book contains 


ized profession of history teaching. 


many excellent suggestions and concrete illustrations 
covering the problem of organizing history courses for 
teaching purposes, 


University Degree for Italian 
Ambassador 


On the evening of November 28th there will 
be held in Chancellors Hall, State Education 
suilding, a celebration of the 600th anniversary 
of the death of the poet Dante. On this occa- 
sion the Italian Ambassador, Vittorio Rolandi 
Ricci, will be present and wil! deliver an ad- 
dress; and there will be conferred upon him by 
the Board of Regents the degree of doctor of 
laws, from the University of the State of New 
York. The public, including all those interested 
in the public schools of the State, are cordially 
invited to be present. 
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Increased Enrolment at Special Schools of Agriculture 


The special schools of agriculture located at 
Alfred, Canton, Cobleskill, Delhi and Morris- 
ville have enrolled 10 per cent more pupils than 
last year. Students enrol for four types of 
work, three-year agricultural course, special 
agricultural course, rural teacher training course 
and the homemaking course. Following is a 
summary of enrolments in the various courses. 


cial work in such fields as dairying, fruit 
growing, and poultry raising; (2) the intensive 
one-year courses for students who can not re- 
main for three years; and (3) the short winter 
course for boys of the region who desire in- 
struction in some special phase of crop or ani- 
mal production, mechanical work or farm man- 


agement. From April to October of each year 





3-yr. Spec. Rural Home- 

School Agr. Agr. Tr. making 
Alfred 55 36 6 30 
Canton 65 12 rr 36 
Cobleskill 61 20 in 14 
Delhi 33 20 17 21 
Morrisville 83 57 7 26 


In the agricultural courses about 30 per cent 
of the boys come from towns and cities. The 
average age of all boys at the time of entering 
the schools is 19 years and the average schooling 
is a little beyond the second year of high school. 

Each school employs from six to ten well- 
trained teachers of agriculture who constitute 
a: corps of specialists in the major branches of 
agriculture. With the aid of the excellent 
equipment and farm facilities these men are 
able to give efficient instruction in the farming 
enterprises of the region. Three types of 
qourses in agriculture are offered: (1) The 
three-year course offering opportunities for spe- 


Practical instruction on a state agricultural school farm 


the boys in the three-year course are employed 
as workmen on their home farms or on other 
farms selected by the school directors. Dur- 
ing this period the boys are supervised by mem- 
bers of the school staff. The problems which 
the boy encounters and the notes which he 
keeps furnish a wholesome background for the 
class teaching during the term at school. 

The boys “earn as they learn.” While on 
the farms they are paid farm wages which 
makes it possible for many boys to save money 
enough to pay their expenses during the term 
at school. Especially in the cases of boys in 
the three-year courses, an all-round develop- 
ment takes place. In many cases they are 
away from home for the first time. The asso- 


ciation with boys of their own age and their 
contacts with an environment where the con- 
sideration of “rural welfare” comes first give 
them a broader outlook on the problems of life 
in the open country. 

(Concluded on page 62) 
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High School Basketball Leagues Organized 


Superintendents, principals and supervisors of 
physical education representing public high 
school basketball leagues in the State met in 
Albany November 12th and adopted rules gov- 
erning the conduct of basketball tournaments 
in the public high schools the coming season and 
providing for the conduct of the state cham- 
pionship. 

Daniel Chase, state supervisor of physical 
education,, was elected president of the state 
association of public high school basketball 
leagues and at the request of the representatives 
of the leagues, the entire oversight of basket- 
ball in the schools was placed with the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

The following executive committee was ap- 
pointed for handling the affairs of the leagues 
in the various sections of the State and for 
conducting the state grand championship: chair- 
man, Frank Wassung, superintendent of schools, 
Norwich; vice chairman, Walter Clark, super- 
intendent of schools, Rensselaer; secretary- 
treasurer, Lester Crapser, director, Poughkeep- 
sie; and Gilbert Lyon, principal, Sag Harbor; 
Carl Burkhardt, supervisor, Buffalo; Ralph 
Johnson, assistant principal, Hamilton; Dr H. 
\. Aldinger, supervisor, New York City. 

Eligibility rules, which will be reported at 
the time of the State Teachers Association at 
Buffalo, substantially as follows, were adopted: 

A league to be represented in the state tourna- 
ments must adopt eligibility rules similar or 
equivalent to those laid down by the executive 
committee. 

A league to enter the state championship 
must be approved by this committee. 

The public high school basketball team fin- 
ishing highest in its local league, upon certifi- 
cation by a representative of the state execu- 
tive committee, will be privileged to play in a 
sectional championship, the winner of which 
will take part in the state grand championship. 

No pupil shall play on team who is not ‘reg- 
istered in his school at the commencement ‘of 
the second semester or on February Ist. 

No pupil shall be eligible to take part in any 
contest if he has for four years represented 
any team in high school or a school of equal 
standing. 

No player shall play in league games who 
has passed his twenty-first birthday on or before 


December Ist or before the opening game in his 
league. 

To be in good standing, a player must main- 
tain a passing average in studies requiring at 
least 14 hours a week. 

All players must be amateurs. 
is one who has not competed under a false 
name and who has not received money directly 
or indirectly for athletic contests. 

All teams competing for sectional or state 
championships must submit a list of eligible 
players certified to by the school principal to 
the sectional representative of the executive 
committee. 

The sectional representative of the executive 
committee shall decide all protests and his deci- 
sion shall be final, except that if a school with 
which he is connected is involved in the dis- 
pute, it shall be submitted to another repre- 
sentative to be named by the president. 

A protest must be made in writing within 
48 hours of the date of the contest, signed by 
the principal of the school protesting, and a 
copy sent to the principal of the opposing school 

The three officers of the executive commit- 
tee, together with the president, shall be em- 
powered to handle any questions not covered 
by these regulations. 

Present indications are that sixteen or more 
leagues, including over one hundred high 
schools, will be represented, that there will be 
at least eight sectional contests and that eight 
teams will come together for the state grand 
championship. 


An amateur 


—_o——_- 


Rhodes Scholarships 


Final election of candidates for Rhodes 
Scholarships, beginning in 1922, will be made 
by the Rhodes Trust, on recommendations of 
the state committees, on December 3d. Dr 
Augustus S. Downing, Assistant Commissioner 
for Higher Education of the State, is secre- 
tary of the New York State committee which, 
this year, has the naming of one candidate. 

— 

The Teachers Welfare League met in Syra- 
cuse October 29th. The following officers were 
elected: president, Nellie A. Cronin, Troy; 
vice president, H. Sumner Stockwell, Syracuse; 
secretary, Florence A. Hall, Watertown; treas- 
urer, Edith Armatage, Syracuse. 
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Schools Get Income Tax Money 


The State Tax Commission has notified the 
supervisors of the towns of the State that 
one-third of the share of each town in the 
$5,384,219.78 personal income tax collections so 
far distributed by the commission this fiscal 
year to the counties of the State outside of 
Westchester county and New York City should 
have been distributed, under the law, to the 
several school districts in each town. This dis- 
tribution to the school districts is to be made 
in accordance with the provisions of an amend- 
ment to the tax law made at the last session 
of the Legislature and is based on the assessed 
valuation of the real property in each district. 

In its letter to the supervisors of the coun- 
ties, the Tax Commission says: 

“While it is assumed that the duty of this 
Commission with respect to the distribution of 
these moneys ceases upon their payment to the 
county treasurers, it has been deemed advisable 
to bring to the attention of supervisors an 
amendment to this section of the law control- 
ling the distribution by them of moneys in their 
town. 

“If in the distribution of these revenues 
which you received as the town’s share of the 
collection on July 1, 1921, there was not ob- 
served the requirements as to the payment of 
the specified sums to the school districts therein 
it would seem proper to make any adjustment 
to conform to this amended section at the time 
you are distributing the moneys received under 
the allotment from the county treasurer on 
October Ist.” 


——9—— 


St Lawrence Teachers Organize 


A permanent organization of the teachers of 
St Lawrence county resulted from a confer- 
ence in Potsdam, a fortnight ago, of 761 teach- 
ers of the county. Randolph T. Congdon, 
principal of the Potsdam State Normal School, 
was elected president of the new organization 
and the city of Potsdam was made the annual 
meeting place of the association. The other 


officers are L. T. Wilcox, superintendent of 
schools of Gouverneur, vice president, and H. G. 
Thompson, principal of the Potsdam Normal 
High School, secretary-treasurer. 

The outstanding feature of the gathering 
was three addresses by Dr A. E. Winship, 
editor of the Journal of Education, of Boston. 


Doctor Winship spoke for consolidation of 
rural schools and deprecated tendencies to fol- 
low obsolete lines of education. He declared 
that as important changes have taken place in 
the field of education as in any other line of 
human endeavor and that progressive educators 
must keep abreast of the times and apply their 
growing knowledge. 

Miss Marie L. Rose, associate director of the 
Child Welfare Organization of America, gave 
an address on “ Popularizing Health Teaching.” 
She advised the correlation of health education 
with all other lines of teaching and urged 
against its being handled as a separate subject. 
Charles D. Cooper of the Brockport Normal 
School spoke on “ The League of Neighbors.” 


a 


Work Begun on Cortland 
Normal School 


Construction work on the new Cortland Nor- 
mal school is well under way. Although 
changes in the original plans, designed to effect 
a substantial saving, were made within the last 
few months, bids for the contracts were rushed 
after final approval of the modified plans, the 
contracts let and work started more than three 
months ago. 

A large part of the foundation work already 
has been laid by the A. E. Stephens Company 
of Springfield, which won the construction con- 
tract and it is expected that the building will 
be delivered by the contractors, ready for the 
furnishings and equipment by the spring of 
1923. 

The new building is to replace the one in the 
heart of the city of Cortland that burned in 
the early spring of 1919. Since that time the 
work of the normal school has been carried on 
in various buildings scattered about the city 
and has been greatly handicapped in conse- 
quence. 

The new building is to crown an eminence 
on the outskirts of the city where a 25-acre 
site has been procured. The State paid about 
$50,000 for the site, and the various contracts 
already let bring the first cost of the educa- 
tional plant up to about $900,000, exclusive of 
the furnishings and fittings. The State has 
available by appropriation about $1,125,000 for 
the new school, but it is believed that it will 
be possible to erect the structure and still have 
part of the money left. 
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Governors of New York 
2 John Jay, 1795-1801 


Governor John Jay 


John Jay, Governor of New York from 1795 
to 1801, was one of the most capable of New 
York’s early governors. He was famous in 
not only his own State and country, but was 
widely known in Europe. 

Before he became Governor he had been a 
member of various committees during the pre- 
Revolutionary excitement in New York City 
and had been a member of the Continental 
Congress from 1774 to 1777. As a member of 
one of its committees he had prepared the ad- 
dress to the people of Great Britain which Jef- 
ferson had declared to be “a production cer- 
tainly of the finest pen in America.” In 1777 
he had drafted the state constitution which was 
adopted by the convention of New York, and 
in the same year he was appointed Chief Justice 
of the State. In 1778 he was again sent to 
Congress and elected its president. In the same 
year he was chosen by Congress as a Minister 
to Spain and went to that country with the ob- 








ject of getting financial assistance for his coun- 
try. In this he was not successful, but was later 
made one of the commissioners to negotiate 
peace between Great Britain and the United 
States and went to Paris in June 1782 for that 
purpose. It was largely due to his ability that 
so favorable a treaty with Great Britain was 
obtained and the French designs to restrict the 
territorial boundaries of the new country were 
thwarted. In 1784 he was made Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs under the Confederation 

He was conspicuous in his activity to have 
the Federal Constitution adopted and was an 
active member of the New York convention 
which finally adopted it. Along with Hamilton 
and Madison he contributed papers to the Fed- 
eralist, which was published in New York, to 
influence public sentiment in favor of the con- 
stitution. After the organization of the new 
government, Washington asked him to accept 
any position whatsoever that he might prefer 
and Jay took the office of the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
Daniel Webster said of him, “ When the spot- 
less ermine of the judicial robe fell on John 
Jay, it touched nothing less spotless than itself.” 
In 1794 he negotiated a treaty with Great Brit- 
ain which averted war between the two coun- 
tries. 

During his terms as Governor laws were 
passed abolishing the death penalty for minor 
offences, making provision for state prisons, 
providing relief for the Indians, improving in- 
land water and land transportation, and grant- 
ing gradual emancipation to slaves within the 
State. In the message which he delivered to 
the Legislature in January 1800 he urged the 
need for making proper provision for the com- 
mon schools of the State. The Senate failed 
to pass the bill and the act of 1795 was allowed 
to lapse. On his retirement from the office of 
Governor in 1801 he declined to return to the 
Chief Justiceship of the Supreme Court of the 
United States and retired to private life. 


Dr John H. Finley, formerly Commissioner 
of Education, has been chosen a member of the 
council of New York University, to succeed 
Dr Henry M. Brown, resigned. 
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Conference of School Librarians 


A conference for the school librarians of 
St Lawrence and Jefferson counties and vicinity 
was held at the library of the high school of 
Watertown, on November Sth. Thirty-two 
people were in attendance, including the school 
librarians from Ogdensburg, Gouverneur, Phila- 
delphia, Carthage, Alexandria Bay, Lowville, 
Watertown and Oswego, and the librarian of 
the state normal school at Oswego. School 
principals were present from Philadelphia, 
Lowville, Alexandria Bay, Dexter and Water- 
town, several teachers from the Watertown 
schools, and the librarian and several assistants 
from the Flower Library. Dr Sherman Wil- 
liams, Chief of the School Libraries Division, 
spoke at both sessions. 

The conference was entirely informal, with 
a morning and afternoon session. Miss Vought, 
inspector of school libraries, was in charge of 
the program, which undertook to cover those 
topics which are of importance to those inter- 
ested in the work of the school library. 

This was the first of five conferences for 
school librarians which are to be held in differ- 
ent parts of the State during the present school 
year. 


——_0—- 


Calendar of Education Meetings 

American School Hygiene Association, New 
York, November 16-18 

Conference of teachers of art and industrial 
arts, Elmira Heights, November 4; One- 
onta, November 18 

Commercial Teachers Association of Eastern 
New York, Albany, November 12 

Commercial Teachers Association of Long 
Island, Freeport, November 19 

State Teachers Association, Buffalo, Novem- 
ber 21-23 

Council of Elementary School Principals and 
Teachers, Buffalo, November 21-23 

Associated Academic Principals, Syracuse, De- 
cember 29-31 

National Society for Vocational Education, 
Kansas City, Mo., January 5-7 

State Association of District Superintendents, 
Rochester, January 11-13 

National Council of Education, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 26—March 4 

Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 26—March 4 


Retirement Board Election 


Three members of the State Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Board are to be elected by the members 
of the retirement system at Buffalo, November 
21st. Ballots will be cast by delegates repre- 
senting the jurisdiction of each city, village or 
district superintendent. Each territorial unit 
is entitled to one delegate for each 200 mem- 
bers of the retirement system in such unit, and 
one delegate for any fraction over 100, pro- 
vided that each unit shall be entitled to at least 
one delegate. 

The law provides that the board shall consist 
of seven members, one to be an officer of a 
bank, elected by the Regents; two administra- 
tive officers from among the school executives, 
appointed by the Commissioner of Education; 
the State Comptroller or his representative; 
and three to be elected by the members of the 
retirement system at noon of the Monday pre- 
ceding Thanksgiving and at the place of meet- 
ing of the State Teachers Association. 

At the present time Dr George H. Bristol 
of Ithaca, Jacob Herzog of Albany, E. G. Lant- 
mann of the State Department of Education 
and Comptroller Wendell are serving. The 
members of the system elect their first repre- 
sentatives at Buffalo. 


—o-——_ 


Schools of Agriculture 


(Concluded from page 58) 


Since an enactment of the Legislature in 1917, 
the special schools of agriculture have been 
under the jurisdiction of the Commissioner of 
Education and thus these institutions are an 
integral part of the public school system of the 
State. Any boy or girl 16 years of age or who 
has completed the elementary school is eligible 
to enter. In the past the schools have served 
effectively the needs of youth desiring training 
for the agricultural callings. 

The instruction is in no sense narrow. Stu- 
dents are taught the skills and knowledges of 
the farm, business practices, worthy use of leis- 
ure, and their social obligations as citizens in 
the rural community. For many boys who for 
various reasons may be “ out of step” with the 
high school courses, the special schools serve to 
revive interest in organized instruction and pre- 
pare them for wholesome farm and community 
living. 
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Notes from the Field 


Diplomas to 23 graduates of the New York 


State Nautical School in New York harbor 
were awarded October 27th by Commissioner 
Frank P. Graves, who is by virtue of his office, 
head of the board of governors. 


The anniversary of the birthday of Theodore 
Roosevelt was observed by many schools in the 
State 27th. 
grams were presented, but nearly all took some 
notice of the event. 
ernor Miller was generally read, and several 


October In some prepared pro- 


The proclamation by Gov- 


schools unveiled at this time portraits of the 
former President. 

Farmers at Willett, Cortland county, have 
petitioned for an extension school, and such 


opportunity will be provided under the direc- 
tion of the State College of Agriculture at 
Ithaca. The work will cover dairying, f 

management, general crops and farm mechan- 


farm 


A nursery will be provided for children 
attending the 


ics. 


who are brought by parents 


school. 

American students from 43 states and gradu- 
ates of 103 American colleges are now study- 
ing in the universities of France, according to 
Dr Earle B. Babcock, who has just returned 
to his professorship in New York University, 
after serving as the director of the American 
University Union in Paris. 


The Montgomery County Teachers Associa- 
Fort Plain recently, elected 
as president George F. Bowman, superintendent 
of the second supervisory district; vice presi- 
dent, J. Leneker, principal at St- 
Johnsville. 


tion, meeting in 


Harvey 


Fifty teachers of drawing and industrial art 
from Chautauqua and Cattaraugus counties had 
their annual conference in Dunkirk, October 
29th. The speakers included Harry 
supervisor of drawing in the schools of Buf- 
falo, and Leon Winslow, state specialist in 
drawing. Officers elected are: president, Sus- 
sanne Ritenour of Jamestown; vice president, 
Martha Huested of Fredonia; secretary-treas- 
urer, May Bradley of Dunkirk. 


Jacobs, 


William H. Dooley has recently been ap- 
pointed by the board of education of New York 
City, principal of the Textile High School 


Mr Dooley brings to his new position a splen- 
did training and experience. He will have an 
opportunity to develop a technical school that 
is unique in this State. 


To demonstrate that the school authorities in 


Rome should provide a city-paid dentist for 


the schools, and that there is enough dental 
work among the children of the city to war- 
rant his salary, the dentists of that city have 
to this 


free 


volunteered give time during school 
year to the of such 


would not, otherwise, have the attention neces- 


treatment cases as 


sary to insure good health. A room has been 
equipped in one of the schools, and the clinic 
opened November Ist with several patients on 
hand. 

Pupils of the public schools of Plattsburg 
have won $105.74 in prizes for excellence as 
gardeners, this fall. Boys and girls of a pri- 
school come within half a dollar of the 


mary 
amount won by the high school pupils. The 
produce of the youthful gardeners was ex- 


hibited at the Plattsburg fair, where it carried 
off the, honors. 


minors has become 
general that 


found in the continuation school are attending 


for 
Schenectady 


Unemployment so 


in boys ordinarily 
full-time sessions, and the continuation school 
attendance has dropped to a point where the 
feels it can 
Action will 

Schenec- 


Schenectady board of education 
admit boys and girls 17 years old. 
be taken on this matter this month. 
tady will be one of the first cities to advance 
the compulsory age for attendance in continua- 
tion from 16 to 17 years. 


Signalized by resolutions demanding that the 
Legislature equalize the matter of salaries as 
between the larger cities and the country com- 
munity, the Wayne County Teachers Associa- 
tion met recently at Wolcott and elected W. H. 
Kinney of Lyons, president; A. H. Covell of 
Clyde and Evelyn B. Gitchell of Huron, vice 
presidents; Sarah Veeder of Lyons, secretary- 


treasurer. 
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The board of education of Dunkirk has put 
in effect an extension course on American po- 
litical 
opened in the high school November 2d. 
ces C. Hickox of Niagara Falls is in charge. 


institutions and government, which 


Fran- 


E. W. Bower, principal of the Lindenhurst 
High School, was elected president of the Suf- 
folk County Teachers Association, third super- 
Other offi- 


Brown, princi- 


visory district, at a recent meeting 
cers are: vice president, G. A. 


pal at Amityville; secretary and _ treasurer, 


Gi 


Armstrong, principal at Babylon 


Students in the night schools and home 


classes in Syracuse are to publish an Ameri- 


canization bulletin. The matter is to be con- 
tributed and prepared by the students and will 
tell of their experiences in this country as well 
It will be a monthly 


as in their homelands. 


publication. 
children lost 


1600 school 


Tompkinsville, 


More than their 
school home in Public 
School 15 was burned early in the morning of 
October 26th. buildings 


were so crowded that it was almost impossible 


when 


Neighhbe ring school 


to find places for the pupils who lost their 
building. 

Miss M. Janie Launt, art instructor in the 
schools of Walton, has received word that an 
exhibit she sent to the federal schools section 
of the Minnesota state fair had been awarded 


a prize of $20. 


Postmaster John B. Mullan of Rochester has 
announced that he has been directed by Post- 
master General Will H. Hays, to go into the 
schools and tell the boys and girls about the 
organization and operation of the United States 
His talks are to cover the de- 


mail service. 


livery of mails, classification of mail matter, 


parcel post, including C. O. D. and insurance 


service, registry, money orders, postal savings, 
and the matter of proper addresses and return 
addresses. It is probable that similar service 
is to be required of postmasters in other places. 
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Samuel P. Moulthrop completed 32 years as 
principal of Public School 26 in Rochester on 
November 4th. Mr Moulthrop’s 
grown from a twelve-room building that seated 


school has 


about 500 to a big school home for 2245 boys 
and girls 

“education week,” 
All the schools of 
thrown open and the parents 


Watertown will have an 
the first week in December. 
the city will be 
and friends of the pupils will be asked to visit 
them and to become acquainted with the schools 


and their work 


Fifty dollars in cash, to be used for prizes 
for excellence in school work, has been given 
by the Men’s Associa- 


tion, and the prizes will be awarded according 


Canandaigua Business 
to a plan to be worked out by the superintend- 
ent of schools, Frank E. Fisk, and the princi- 
pal of the academy, Edward H. Lomber. 


Dean John W. Winters of the School of 
Education of New York University, is author- 
ity for the statement that the average intelli- 
gence of the Nation today is that of a 7A 
pupil. He declared that fewer than 10 per cent 
of the pupils in the elementary grades ever 


get to high school. 


West 


Livingston county, has decided to dispense with 


One district in the town of Sparta, 


a teacher this year. Only one pupil of school 
age lives in the district and this one is attend- 
ing school in Dansville. 


“The Mikado,” Gilbert and Sullivan’s fine 


old opera, will be given in Rochester, early in 
Association, and 


December by the Teachers’ 


- Superintendent Weet, of the Rochester schools, 


will sing the title role at one of the perform- 
ances. Persons who know the abilities of the 
performances, 


treat, and 


teacher-singers, from previous 
say that the production will be a 
that despite their assiduity in performance of 
school duties, the teachers of Rochester find 
time to keep alive many of the talents and ac- 


tivities of their earlier days. 
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